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Effay on < of, ‘ieneh, continued. 
I wave endéavourtt to give.afiight, tketch of the. art 
of idlenefs ; and I now proceed to lay ‘in, its colours .and 
its (hadows, |in hope that I may, gradually, finith a, pic- 
ture fit for thé¢cabinet of the eurieus,, and fuch as-has 
not hitherto been. éver put upon. the eafel, far lefs ex. 
hibited to the view of the. public. . gape 

Could my adventurous pencil nately producé 
any thing that could enhance the value of the Bee, my 
iiduftry would be redoubled in its fervice ; for I highly 
efteemi the indultry of the Bee, and would willingly 
fow and-tear a fuceeflion of flowers, to fill its combs 
with honey,/and provide for the winter. 

The art f idlenefs will .be beft and ‘e fet forth 
by the productions of artifts:, I fill in this .paper 
therefore give another ipesiaee of a difciple of idlenefs, 
that my readers, who wifh ge to es may havea 

Vou. Il, 
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leffon of the rudiments, and confult their genius, before 
they enter into their academical career, 

The fpecimen I mean now to offer, is from a gentleman 
whofe father was (richiand powerfal, and placed him 
in a fituation of opulence in the early part of his life, 
fending him to vifit foreign nations, with a companion 
of the moft enlightened underitanding, and elegant 
tafte. 

He returned from his travels, after having ftored his 
mind with ufeful knowledge, and his imagination with 
the beautiful obje&s of refined fpeculation. He went 
abroad, not to afléciate with fox-hunting or lounging 
Englifhmen, to keep the moft fafhionable opera girls at 
Paris or Naples, and to gallop over Europe, that he 
might take a feat in parliament, and begin his career 
at home with being prefented at court on his return 
from the grand tour 6f the continéfit; but to render 
himfelf wifer and better, like the King of Ithaca, by 
feeing many cities, and ftudying the laws, manners 
and improvements of fociety in foreign countries. 

This gentlemah, my ‘moft éxeélent friend, in whofe 
cotiverfation and cortefpondence I liave delighted for 
mote than five and twenty years paft, in fpite of the in- 
firmities ofold age, and the enervating as well asexcruci- 
ating pains of thé gout, has retained the relifh of life, by 
being well acquainted with its materials, and knowing, 
how, likea tkilfulegok, to mix what are nourifhing with 
what are palatable, and to ferve up the dainties of it for 
his daily ufe and enjoyment, and the enjoyment r bis 
frierids. 

Living’ i in a venal country; debafed by goliledl” cor- 
ruption, and diftracted by faction, he aflociated himfelf 
with thofe who were fuperior to the fir, »becaufe they 
woild not fuffer themfelves to be entangled by the Jatter. 
Full of rational etifiofity himfelf, he gathebed:together 
atoutid him, by a moral ceo thi of attraction, thofe who 
were under the influen his divine energy, <i 
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like the vernal delight: arid joy of Milton, is “* enough 
to'drive all-fadnefs but defpair.” 

Sometimes he amufed ‘himfelf with colle@ting ufefuk 
information for the illuftration of the hiftory of: his 
country ; fometimes' flitting 6ver the !furfaces of fugi- 
tive events, and moralifing on the flippery fortunes of 
the pafling world of the day; but’oftener fetting down 
with poignant remark what efcapéd the notice of others, 
and making his obfervations fabfervient to that noble 
art of idlenefs, which is the fubje& of my prefent re- 
fearch. 

About fix' years ago, I received a letter from this 
charming companion, and inftruétive friend, which I 
fele& as an inftanece of the moft ingenious and ingenu- 
ous application of fenfe, wit, and good humour, to 
the drawing forth of agreeable reflections from the oc- 


currenees of the day, 


Sir, 
“ You are too condefcending, when you incline to 


keep up a corre{pondence with one who can expedct to 
maintain it but a fhort time, and whofe intervals of 
health are refigned to idlenefs, not dedicated, as they have 
fometimes been, toliterary purfuits; for whatcould I pur- 
fue with any profpe& of accomplifhment ? or what avails 
it to ftore a memory that muft lofe fafter than it ac- 
quires? Your zeal for illuminating your country and 
countrymen is laudable, and you are young enough to 
make a progrefs ; but a man, who touches the verge of 
his fixty eighth year, ought to know, that he is unfit to 
contribute to the amufement of more active minds. 
This confideration makes me much decline correfpon- 
dence ; having nothing new to communicate, I perceive 
that I fill my letters with apologies for having nothing 
to fay. The difcoveries made by Herfchell, which you 
have been fo good as to communicate, are ftupenduous 
indeed : You have launched my meditations into fuch 


a vat field, that if 1 tapped one channel, I fhould 
F2 
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write 2 volume, and perhaps finih in the clouds., | How 
puny, how diminutive are thofe difcoveries; we ufed 
formerly to boaft of, when compared to thofe,.of,.Her- 
fchell, who puts up millions of covies of worlds at a 
beat. My conception is not. ample enough to take in 
even a fketch of his glimpfes ; and left 1 fhould lofe 
twyfelf in attempting to follow his inveftigations, I re- 
cal my mind home, and apply it to reflec on what we 
thought we knew, when we imagined we knew fome- 
thing (which we deemed a vait deal) pretty correctly. 
Segrais, 1 think it was, who faid with much contempt, 
to a lady who talked of her ftar; “ Your ftar! there 
“are but two thoufand ftars in all; and do you ima, 
‘* gine, madam, that you have a whole one to ) oyrfelf?” 
The foolifh dame, it feems, was not more ignorant than 
Segrais himfelf, If our fyftem includes twenty mil- 
lions of worlds, the lady had as much, right to pretend 
to a whole ticket, as the philofopher had to treat her 
like a fervant-maid, who buys a chance for a day ina 
ftate lottery, 

“* Stupendyoys as Mr. Herfchel]’s invefligations are, 
and admirable as his talents, his expreflion of our re- 
tired corner feems a little improper. When a little 
emmet flanding on its ant-hill, could get a peep into 
infinity, how could he think he faw a corner of 7t? a 
retired corner! Is there a bounded fide to infinitude? 
If there are twenty millions of warlds, why not as many 
and as many more? Oh! one’s imagination cracks! I 
long to bait within diftance of home, and reft at the 
moon, Mr. Herfchell will content me, if he can difco- 
ver thirteen proyinces there, well inhabited by men 
and women, and protected by the law of nations ; that 
law which was enacted by Europe for its own emolu- 
ment, to the prejudice of the other three parts of the 
globe, and which beftows the property of the whole 
realms on the firft perfon who happens to efpy them, 
gan annex them to the crown of Great Britain, in liey 
of thofe ithas loft beyond the Atlantic. 
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“ T am very ignorant in aftronomy, as ignorant es Se- 
grais, or the lady, and could with to afk many queftions ; 
as, whether our celeftial globes muft not be infinitely 
magnified ? Our Orreries too, muft:not they be giver 
to children, and new anes conitrudcted, that will at leaf 
take in our retired corner, and all its outlying conitel- 
lations? Mutt not that hoft of -worlds be chriftened ? 
Mr. Herfchell himtelf has ftood godfather for his Ma- 


jefty to the new Sidus. His Majefty, thank God, has a 


numerous iffue; but they, and all the prinees and prin- 
cefles in Europe, cannot tupply appellations enow for 
twenty millions of new-born ftars ; no, though the royal 
progenies of Auitria, Naples, and Spain, who have each 
two dozen of faints for {ponfers, fhould confent to fplit 
their beadroll of names among the foundlings :—But I 
find I talk like an old nurfe; and you at laft will be 
convinced, that it is not worth your while to keep up 
a correfpondence with a man in his dotage, merely be- 
caufe he has the honour to be 
Your moft obedient humble fervant 
H. W. 

** P.S. One with I cannot help adding to this letter: 
Tt is, that fince our eyes can be fo wonderfuliy affifted, 
we could alfo improve others of our fenfes. Since we 
contrive to fee 1710 millions of miles beyond the fun, 
one fhould think it poflible to form a trumpet for hears 
ing what is faid in the moon, which, in comparifon is but 
juft over the way. I do not wonder that Bifhop Wil- 
kins was ambitious of getting thither, even upon the 
very narrow fund of knowledge that we then pofleffed.” 


From this fpecimen of the happy difpofition of the 
refined and proctoas fons of idtenefS, to draw pleafure 


and to diffufe it all around them, from whatever offers 
on the gliding current of the everflowing tide of the af- 
fairs of men, I hope to récommend this ftudy to my 
yeaders ; and remain, their devoted fervant 
ALBANICUs. 
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Differtation to juftify the Account of the Trojan War, 
given by Homer, in oppofition to that of Fobn Mat. 
Laurin, Efg. Lord Dreghorn. 


AN attempt to prove that Troy was not taken by the 
Greeks, feems to me more calculated to fhew the. very 
great ingenuity. of the writer, than to convince the 
reader. ; 

It may, with fafety, be maintained, that letters were 
ufed in Greece a confiderable time prior to the Trojan 
war. They are mentioned by a variety of authors, as 
brought into,;Greece from Phenicia, by Cadmus the 
founder of Thebes, who lived, from the beft accounts, 
above a century previous to that period. It appears 
from the Pentateuch, there were letters before the de- 
calogue ; and the Egyptians are fuppofed to have been 
the original inventors, Suidas too gives us part of the 
writings of Orpheus, who was one of the Argonauts : 
But fuppofe the Greeks had, in general, known. little 
of writing, it is very plain from Homer, they had bards 
in every court; and the kingdoms. then in Afia and 
Greece, were little better than thofe of the thirty king- 
doms into which Britain was formerly divided, as men- 
tioned by Dr. a in which they alfo had their bards 
in this country. e accounts of the Trojan war were 
communicated by means of thefe bards, little flower 
than thofe of others are at prefent, by means of print-. 
ing. The accounts of different bards were checks one 
upon another, and popular tradition, upon them all. It 
was, therefore, a work which required infinite judge- 
ment, tafte, and genius, from all thefe to fearch ont 
the truth ; to make it one confiftent flory, divifible in- 
to proper parts for finging or rehearfing ; and thus ip 
be the firft in inventing a new {pecies of poem, of fuct 
a nature, and fuch an extent, and executed fo as ne~ 
ver to be equalled. 
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That Homer was fo much_ later. than. the Trojan 
war, as fome have imagined, is. not _fafficiently 
inftru@ted : Plutarch and others have . held Homer 
and Hefiod as co-temporaries ; it is even faid, they were 
competitors for a prize in fingihg ; and.Hefiod tells .he 
lived in the age after the wars of Thebes and Troy. It 
is far lefs deducible from that part of Homer’s works, 
which mentions the degeneracy of men betwixt thefe 
different periods. We have been told of Highland fol- 
diers, in the late rebellions, who would, at one ftroke 
of a broad fword, cut through a horfe’s neck, or a muf- 
ket-barrel, and have feen an inftance of a perfon twift- 
ing afunder a horfe’s fhoe : Comparing-thefe to the ge- 
nerality of men in the prefent generation, might look 
like degeneracy in, the latter, in place of the difference 
among mankind, 

Nobody can be at any lofs to comprehend the ftory 
of Lecda’s fwan ; the ladies in high life frequently fa- 
thered their backflidings on their deities; when thefe 
itories gained any credit, they were foon followed. by 
others. For this we haye the authority of both Milton 
and Fontenelle. That the names of Caftor and Poblux, 
from their fuppofed affinity to the inhabitants of Olym+ 
pus, or, poflibly’ from their fkill in aftronomy, were 
given to two of the heavenly bodies, does not. make 
Helen an allegorical, perfen. The account of their 
deaths, in the Greck way of underftanding them, .does 
not hurt the above account. .Their afhes might be ia 
Sparta, their fhades below, and they alternately above; 
hike. Hercules, who was buried in mount Zita, | his 
thade in Pluto’s dominions, and he, at the fame time, 
in Olympus, married to the beautiful Hebe. bo 

Homer appears to have travelled through all Greece, 
part,of Afia, and poflibly into Egypt, to find the moft 
perfect accounts ; .even-fo minutely as to have viewed 
all. the-places he mentions in each. Is.the account’ of 
an,Egyptian price! given to Herodotus, who lived 400 
years at leait aiter Nomgr, to. be credited, more than 
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Homer’s own? But the ftory contradiéts itfelf, of a 
falfe Helen impofed upon Paris, to colour the Eé 
gyptian fancy of her never being in Troy; It is bora 
rowed from the table of Ixion, and forces them ints 
greater improbabilities than thofe of which they accufé 
others. 

In Sit Ifaac Newton’s chronology, the Atgonauti¢ 
expedition is held to have been about 22 years prévious 
to the Trojan war.’ We cannot fuppofe Helen was ale 
moft any thing more than a child, when run away with 
by Thefeus, and brought back by her brothers Caftot 
and Pollux, two of the Argonauts ;—but allow fhe was 
12, or 133; that the was 15, when married to Menés 
laus ; fuppofe the ftaid two or three years; and had @ 
daughter to him, before fhe was carried off by Paris; 
we may fuppofe her then 17; and when admired by 
the Trojan fenators, 20 years after, only 37; and ob- 
ferve the intrinfic evidence this carfies of the truth :.2 
The air, manner, and difcourfe of a lady at that age; 
was more apt to ftrike men at their age, than the blooms 
ing complexion of a timid, filent girl. 

‘What credit is to'be givento Dion Chryfoftome, who 
lived fo late as Trajan? Homer, who lived in the ‘next 
genération, fhould rather be believed than ont whdé 
lived 1200 years after, and who, like Herodotus, Had 
his account alfo from an Egyptian prieft. If, as is pros 
bable, Homer had travelled into Egypt, could not he be 
better informed, even from that fource, at the period hé 
lived, than they at periods fo diftant? But how came 
thefe 'priefts to know better than Homer or any peffon 
in Greece ? 

‘Paris’s defign upon a wofnan he had never feen, can 
be better accounted for than by the ftoty of the: judge- 
ment of Paris.—An aunt of his had been carried off by 
the Greeks, befides punifhing them otherwife, for 
breach of treaty: The Trojans, with the other Afias 
tics, agreed to revenge the affront: Paris readily ett 
gaged to condué the matter, apd with a fufficient fores 
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from Afia, added to his fine appearance and addrefs; 

catried off Helen: Being an affair in which’ the fuperi- 

ority betwixt Greece and Afia came to be tried, it was 

no wonder the Trojans would not give her up.» The 

fame caufe, added to their hopes of prevailing; and 

thefe, ftrengthened by the death of Achilles, would 
»}, make them retain her till the end of the war. 

Caftor and Pollux might be alive when the was car- 
ried off to Troy, but die before the time mentioned 
in the Iliad ; as the expedition required confiderable 
preparation, and feveral towns were taken previous 
thereto; for it is faid they took all the towns about,’ 
and fought many battles during the nine years before. 
At leaft, Achilles tells the embafly fent to him, to 
perfuade him to return, after he had retired in dif- 
guft. 

* T fack’d twelve ample cities on the main, 
“ And twelve lay fmoking on the Trojan plain.” 

The original calls the laft of ttefe eleven, which be~- 
ing more explicit, fhews it was lefs a random guefs ;— 
he {peaks in another place, of beating -AEneas, and driv- 
ing the Trojans before. him.—Hercules warred with 
Troy only ; the Greeks. under Agamemnon, with a 
great number of Afiatic allies. The objection, that if 
the Greeks were fo powerful, they might have cut off 
their refources ; and if the walls were fo weak as An- 
dromache reprefents them, they might have taken the 
town whenever they were mafters of the field, is not 
very ftrong. Andromache’s’account of the danger of 
the city being taken, is founded on a woman’s fears 
or fondnefs : But Polydamas fays it is impregnable. 

From their little fkill in furgery, there is no impof- 
fibility of Achilles dying of a wound in the tendon of 
the heel, which goes by his name, occafioned by an 
arrow fhot from Ilus’s monument, or fome othet fimi- 
lar place, by Paris.—It is ‘immaterial whether Patro- 
clus had Achilles’s armour or not. His men, with Pa« 
troclus at their head, were enough to produce all thé 

Vor. III. G 
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effects thatihappened. This was poflibly neceffary, to 
obviate an ‘objection of the inequality of Hector and A- 
chilles’s armour, and to account for Achilles not im- 
mediately joining the army ;—if Homer took a poeti- 
tal licence in giving Achilles divine armour, it was 
réequifite to do the fame with Hedor. 

Allow that only a {mall number got in in the wood- 
én horfe, by taking advantage of the Trojan f{uperfti- 
tion; they might manage matters till afliftance came. 
Corivlanus is 2 well-known inflance, how much one 
individual could do in a more critical fituation, in the 
middle of an engagement, in broad day.—Virgil might 
bide the Greeks in /ight, (if he does not mean to Jodge) ; 
it was only faying the Trojans were d/ind with drink- 
ing welcomes to the wooden horfe, which, they imagin- 
ed, wascome in place of their Palladium; but this 
does not invalidate Homer’s teftimony. 

That Homer had one critic at an early period, we 
learn from the fate of Zoilus, who is faid to have been 
torn in pieces for it. 

It is not improbable, after facking Troy, the Greeks 
fhould have difperfed,, as there was no longer any bond 
of union ; as their influence depended on perfonal prow- 
efs,. perfonal attendance was neceflary in their own 
kingdoms; for. want, of which, parties were formed 
fuccefsfully againft them, in fome places, in their ab- 
fence. : its 

7Eneas, who lived out of the town, fled to a differ- 
ent country. He reigned over his Trojans, but not in 
Troy ;—and was even fufpected of felling it. Andro- 
mache and Helenus were taken captives by Pyrrhus, 
who married Andromache; after Pyrrhus’s death, the 
the two captives married.—Lycophron, a Greek writer, 
may be brought in fupport of part of Homer; he has 
wrote the predictions of Caffandra. 

However paradoxical it may appear, the current of 
prejudice has been very much againft Homer, and his 
great merit only has made him ftand it. The Romans, 
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matters of the world, confidering themfelves as defcends 
ed from the Trojans, had an averfion to his account, fo 
far as it gave any fuperiority to the Greeks. Virgil 
wrote to pleafe Auguftus, and to be popular.—The 
Romifh clergy, among whom any remains of learning 
were preferved, ufed the Roman language; and as it 
was that in which Virgil had written, he was their fa 
vouritze.—-This happened to both, that the Latin tongue 
being familiar, and the language in which Homer 
wrote, a foreign one, very few could bring them to a 
comparative trial, The Englith, imagining themfelves 
defcended of Brutus a Trojan, probably in imitation of 
the Romans, had a partiality to their fuppofed ancefs 
tors :—The Scots, believing themfelves of Greek dee 
fcent, would probably have admired Homer: But a 
tranflation of the AEneid having early appeared in Scote 


| lead, gave that fide confiderable advantage. This pres 


judice got ground, and long maintained it; every per 
formance which favoured the Trojans, was greedily 
fought after. Hence, that wretched play, Locrine, 
and the abufe thrown againft the Greeks, particularly 
Achilles, even by Shakefpeare in his Troilus and Cref. 
fida, which, though it may give a difplay of charaéter, 
muft hurt a claflical reader, but was no doubt calculat- 
ed for the tafte of the times in which it was written.— 
Thus ftood matters, till Pope, to his immortal honour, 
by his tranflation, brought Homer’s merits to a fair 
trial. 

That Homer wrote impartially, without flattering 
any perfon, is obvious, from this, among other rea- 
fons, he mentions aétions in his heroes he could not 
poflibly approve of :—And though he has given He- 
len, his country-woman, every good quality he could, 
confiftent with her charaéter, he has given Andromache 
one as much better as their different fituations allow- 
ed: It alfo appears, from his having livedand died fo 


b poor, that no conntry acknowledged him: He was 


therefore, the only proper perfon for an impartial hif- 
G2 
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torian: But if he was ill rewarded in the age he lived 
in, pofterity has made ample amends. 

It would be hard indeed, not to allow him fo much 
poetical licence as is neceflary for every Epic poem, as 
diftinguifhed from a hiftory; and, with this allow. 
ance, he may bid defiance to every thing that can be 
faid againft him, 

A——N, 


On Authors by Profeffion, 
No. JII. 


Or the theoretical view which I have attempted in my 
laft, of the progrefs of literature as a profetlion, abun- 
dant hiftorical illuftration may be produced. Its latter 
ftages peculiarly claim notice ; and the literary hiftory 
of England will afford the firft example. From the age of 
Elizabeth till the middle of the reign of George II, patron- 


" age, in various gradations, exifted. The gradual afcendant 
obtained by the public voice, and the repulfion of pa- 
trons, by the increafed multitude of literary pretend- 
ers, may be traced with confiderable precifion. Before 
the reftoration, there will fcarcely be found any Eng- 
lith author, (except a dramatift, who neceflarily, in all 
ages, depends on popular favour), whofe chief remune- 
rations did not arife from individual munificence. In 
the reign of Charles II, that clafs of men wha are 
now called authors by profeflion, may be faid to have 
arifen. The public judgment then began to gain fome 
afcendant; popular rivals arofe to the favoured authors 
of the nobility and the court. Settle contefted the palm 
with Dryden ; and it became neceflary for all pretend- 
ers to literature to court the public fuffrage. The ge- 
neral caufes which I have ftated in the laft number, ra- 
pidly accelerated the growth of authorfhip and the 
downfal of patronage. The reign of Queen Anne fur- 
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nithes perhaps the firft marked and precife examples of 
profefled authors. That ar ep evidently and ex- 
clufively belongs to Pope. Swift, Addifon, Prior, and 
Steele, were political adventurers ; but Pope was folely 
an author by profeflion ; he was devoted alone to let- 
ters; he felt or affe&ted a {corn of the adulation which 
purchafes patronage; and he fought affluence and glory 
from the pubic favour, which fo amply repaid his toil. 
An ariftocracy of patrons, it is true, fill continued to 
divide with the people the fovereignty of literature; 
they did not affeé&t to emulate the wmuaificence of a 
more early period; they were {till jealous of the repu- 
tation of a fkill fuperior to that ot the vulgar, and a 
generofity towards men of letters, beyond the mere 
purchafe of their works. This was the age of /ub- 
feription ; for this body of patrous was {mall enough 
to be pervaded by individual folicitation or influence ! 
But the multiplicity of fuitors foon extinguifhed even 
this remnant of patronage, and left men of letters to be 
patronized only by thofe who derived profit from the 
diftribution of their works, as the merchant is the belt 
patron of the manufacturer. 

No fooner had this inevitable revolution in the ftate 
of literature been completed, than its profeffors raifed 
the loudeft clamour againtt the Gothic infenfibility of the 
great to the charms of compefition, and the calamities 
of genius. The inferior arts too, it was exclaimed, 
had obtained that patronage, which was denied to the 
more elegant and liberal. Mufic and painting, which, 
without derogating from thefe delightful arts, cannot 
furely be compared to poetry, have fupplanted her in 
the favour of the oppulent. Had not men of letters 
been too keenly affected by their own condition, they 
might have feen in this laft circumftance, the folutioa 
of the phenomenon. ‘The proteffors of thefe mew arts 
were not too mumerous to be patronized; and they ac- 
cordingly became what literary men had been in the 
jufancy of literature, the objetts of a difcriminative and 
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munificent patronage. Thefe arts will in their turg 
‘undergo the fame revolution, when the number of ar. 
tifts becomes formidable to the defcrimination and mus 
nificence of the great. It is unneceflary to remark, 
how happily thefe changes coincide with the general 
faéts which it has been the obje& of this effay to efta. 
blith. A collateral caufe indeed operates, to confine 
patronage to the inferior arts at the period - of which 
lam fpeaking. ‘The glory that was to be gained by 
the encouragement of letters, had been almoft exhautt. 
ed by their earlier patrons. The fame, therefore, that 
could be conferred ny it was fecond rate, while the new 
arts prefented to the vanity of patronage an unexplored 
path. Hence from Mecenafes, the nobility became 
Dilettanti, It is not unworthy of incidental remark, 
that from that moment commenced the degradation of 
the Englifh nobles as a body. When they ceafed to 
feel any pride in patronifing literature, they loft their 
moft powerful incentive to cultivate it. A nobleman 
of genius and learning became a phenomenon ; and no- 
thing but occafional democratic ingraftments, could 


have preferved any femblance of life in a faplefs and - 


withering trunk. 

To apply the fame principles to another body of 
men mentioned above, the Greek philofophers, it ap. 
pears to me, that the fame change from patronage to 
authorfeip, from dependance on individuals to depen- 
dance on the public, which we have remarked in mo- 
dern times, is difcernible in their hiftory, The bigot- 
ed veneration which furrounds thefe philofophers 
with fuch awful fplendor, will be fhocked at the auda- 
city of him who attempts to difpel the mift, to expofe 
them in commercial plainnefs, and reduce them to a mo- 
dern level. It is probably this bigoted veneration, 
which has hitherto prevented their hiftorians from 
viewing in its true light, the fimple fa&, which feems 
tome complete evidence of a change in their condition 
as authors, fimilar to what has occurred in our own age, 

To be concluded in our next. 
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ON THE TEST ACT, 


A AAR a 
To the Editor of the Bee. 


On the Tet AG. 


Sir, 

From your laft number, I was happy to fee, that a 
midft your agricultural and chemical difquifitions, you 
or your corre{pondents are not quite inattentive to the 
(in my opinion) very important application regarding 
the Teft. The General Affembly have thought proper 
toapply for a REreax of the att, fo far as refpeéts 
Prefbyterians. But is this fhaping the application pro- 
perly? Inftead of a repeal, fhould they not have ap- 
plied for an explanation of it? Does it, on a legitimate 
conftruétion, really extend to Scotch Prefbycerians? 
Nay, is there not reafon to doubt, whether, at the 
union, it was underftood, or meant to do fo? 

If it extends to us, it muft do fo in one of three 
ways, either, 1/, At comman law, unlefs we can thel- 
ter ourfelves under any f{pecial exception in the articles 
of union ; or 2dly, Becaufe its extenfion to us is*ex- 
prefsly provided for in the articles of union ; or, 3dly, 
implied in them. ’ 

1, Suppofing then the articles totally filent on the 
fabjeét, and viewing it on the principles of tegal inter. 
pretation, does it extend to Prefbyterian communi- 
tants ? 

We mutt begin by diftinguifhing certain offices, as 
thofe in the Common Pleas, King’s Bench, Magiftra. 
ties of burghs, &c. &c. all properly Englifh ; as are 
others, again, properly Scotch. A Scotchman, therefore, 
who offers himfelf for any of the former defcription, 
cannot reafonably complain of being fubjeGted to the 

ft. But with refpeé to offices in the army, navy, 
Revenue, offices neither Englifh nor Scotch, but Britith: 
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Whether with refpeé& to thefe, the teft a€& can com. 
prehend Scotch Prefbyterians, 1 fhall now briefly in. 
quire. 

That af paffed a century before the union was 
thought of. It had in view, therefore, diflenters only, 
Bot, derogating from the rights of the citizen, it muft 
be rigidly interpreted. A new fe&, no doubt, though 


not exifting, and therefore not particularly in the eye. 


of the legiilature at paffing the aét, will neverthelefs be 
comprehended,—and juftly ; the teft excluding diffent. 
ers, not on account of their particular tenets, but on 
aécount of what is common to all of them, their devi- 
ation. from the eftablifhment? But does Prefbyte. 
rianifm, eftablifhed by law, and folemnly fecured in 
the enjoyment of all its rights and privileges, devi- 
ate from the eftablifhment ? At common law, then, 
can the teft foundly be conftrued to comprehend reli- 
gionifts differenced from diffenters by the want of that 
circumftance which is common to all diffenters, and 


which makes them obnoxious to the operation of the 


teft? Religionifts, whofe fingular predicament not 
having been forefeen, could not be provided for? On 
the contrary, as the teft aét was framed for the protec- 
tion of epifcopacy, becaufe it was, at the date of it, the 
eflablifhed religion of the country ; and as at prefent, 
neither the Church of England, nor Kirk of Scotland, 
is the eftablifhed religion of, but are both of them efta- 
blithed religions in Great Britain, ought not the teft 
act, in common fenfe, not to fay found law, be. con- 
ftrued to ftretch its foftering wings over the latter like- 
wife ; thus protecting the two legal feéts from the mul- 
tiplicity of diffenting feétaries, which law may tolerate, 
indeed, but does not recognife? Neither can this con- 
ftruction be faid to be contrary to the fpirit of the ad, 
or opening the door of offices to Popish or other diffent- 
ers indifcriminately, fince all of them, and pariicular- 
ly the former, whom the telt is faid chiefly to trike at, 
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will fcruple to qualify by communicating in the Pref- 
byterian form, no lefs than in the Epifcopal. 

2. Is its extenfion to Scotch Prefbyterians provided 
for in any of the articles of the union? This, nobody 
who has eyes to fee, and curiofity to perufe the articles 
themfelves, (a curiofity thamefuily rare now a-days), 
will aflert. It may be noticed, however, that in the 
Englith Parliament, a motion was made by the Arch. 
bifhop of Canterbury, I believe, that the aét of parlia- 
ment, intitled ** An act for preventing, &c. (the teft 
“ aft), thould be inferted in the articles, and made a fun- 
“ damental condition of the intended union.” Parl .deb, 
vol. 5. 104. 

Which motion having been rejected, twenty-two 
noblemen protefled, becaufe ‘* we conceive that this 
“aé&t doth deferve to be particularly mentioned, and 
“not left to double conftruétions :’” Expreflions, by 
the way, which plainly imply, that, in the opinion of 
thefe noblemen, at leatt, the articles left the extenfion 
of the teft to Prefbyterians undetermined. 

3- Neither do any of the articles imply its extenfion 
to Prefbyterians. On the contrary, feveral of them are 
inexplicable on that fuppofition. For example, article 
gth enaéts, “* that there be a communication of all o- 
“ther rights, privileges, and advantages, which may 
“or do belong to the fubjeéts of either kingdom, exe 
“cept where it is otherwife expre/sly agreed in thefe 
“articles.” As freedom and intercourfe of trade was 
previoufly {pecified, therefore, “* if a// other rights” 
did not comprehend offices in the army, navy, revenue, 
what do they comprehend? But as fecuring the Pref- 
byterian religion in all its rights, 8c. was declared to be 
tfundamental and effential condition of the union, fo what- 
ever rights are communicated to the Scots, are communi- 
tated to Prefbyterians. But can that be faid to be com- 
municated to Prefbyterians, which previoufly to their 
tajoying, they muft profefs themielves Epifcopals ? 
But laying this contradiction out of the queftion, at- 

Vou. Il. H 
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feud to_the ordinary principles: of conftruétion. If 
what article 4th communicates, it communicates pure. 
ly ; if it expreffes neither the condition of the teft, -nor 
any other; nay, if a motion for inferting fuch a con. 
dition, though fan&tioned by the authority of the arch. 
bithop of Canterbury, was reprobated by a great ma- 
jority of the Englifh Parliament, what ground is there 
for implying any fuch condition? Indeed, whatever lax. 
ity of fentiment may obtain in thefe days, would not 
the Scots of thofe days, who had but recently emerged 
from the miferies and bloodfhed of the perfecution, who 
had oppofed the *introduétion of Epifcopacy with as 
much zeal and refolution as their forefathers had dif- 
played againft popery, and who’ regarded the former 
with little lefs rancour and abhorrence than the latter, 
would they not have deemed a communication fo qua- 
lified, a virtual exclufion ? 

It cannot indeed be denied, that Belhaven propofed 
to infert the following claufe, ‘* that they (the Scots) 
‘* fhall be capable of any office civil or military, and 
“ to receive any grant, or gift, commiffion, or place of 
“ truft, from and under the fovereign, within any 
“ part of Great Britain.” But this proves, not, either 
that the teft at common law extends to Prefbyterians, 
or even that his Lordthip believed it to do fo, but on- 
ly, that he thought it advifeable, when we had a par- 
liament of our own, to put a matter of that importance 
beyond all doubt or controverfy. Befides, any conclu- 
fion which might be drawn from the rejection of Bel- 
haven’s motion, is obvioufly counterbalanced by the 
rejelion of the archbifhop’s in the Englith houfe of 
peers. The faé (to be plain) flood thus: In either 
country, the enemies of the union, on the one hand, 
tried to throw obftacles in its way, by fuggefting un- 
reafonable demands, and to fet the two nations at varl- 
ance, by perplexing them with minute difcuffions of 
fnbjeéts, where the paflions of both were extremely vio- 
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lent, and where a {mall fpark. might eafily kindle a 
great flame ; while the cool and moderate, on the other 
hand, wilhed to involve fuch delicate matters in the 
fhade of general principles, leaving the conclufions to 
be evolved, and the particulars adjufted by pofterity, 
when the fervour of men’s minds would be fubfided, 
and the reciprocal advantages of the union experienced. 
Hence in Scotland, Belhaven’s motion to have our ex- 
emption from the teft explicitly recognifed ; and not 
only fo, but, regardlefs of the palpable deftinétion be- 
twixt Britifh and Englifh offices, to have us, contrary 
to reafon and equity, exempted from it in the cafe of 
the latter alfo. Hence, again, in England, the arch- 
bithop’s, which went as far to the oppofite extreme. 
Hence finally, the reje&tion of both motions by the 
majority, who avoided fuch difcuffions, prudently 
leaving them, (asthe twenty-two noble lords bitterly 
complain) ‘** to double conftrudctions.” 

Had I not intruded already too much on your time, 
Icould have wilhed to anfwer fome of the ordinary 
objections to the meafure, and point out its multifari- 
ous importance. Suffice it, however, to obferve, that 
whether the country favour or diflike the application 
(for indifferent about it they cannot be fuppofed), it 
would have been fit to avow their fentiments publicly, 
as was done in the cafe of the Popith Bill, that, on 
the one hand, if we be of opinion, not only that the 
teft act in expediency and equity fhould not, but that 
in ftri& law it does not comprehend Prefbyterian com- 
muricants; if this be our opinion independently of 
(what [ omitted mentioning) the claufe inferted in the 
act of fecurity, paffed in contemplation of the union, 
and ratified in the preamble to the articles, exprefsly 
“ freeing us from any oath, teft or fubfcription, contra- 
“ ry to, or inconfiftent with the Prefbyterian church 
“ government, worlhip, or difcipline.” If we cannot 
think it right or honourable, to let our religion labour 
under a ftigma and grievance, from which taking the 
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trouble to get the law explained and underftood, would 
deliver it ; and if we cannot but lament the melancholy 
operation of this grievance, in withdrawing from our 
kirk many of our nobilty and gentry; if we on 
thefe accounts favour the application, we may, by 
avowing our fentiments, Yecure to it a broad and libe- 
ral difcuffion, inftead of letting it (as it probably will) 
be blafted by the infinuation, of their having officioufly 
intruded themfelves into the bufinefs, without the con. 
currence of thofe whom the grievance is alleged to 
affect. Or, if, on the other hand, we difapprove of the 
applicafion, that then, by avowing our difapprobation, 
we may put a flop to the affair, as the aflembly would 
never pufh it againft the public opinion ; or were they 
fo infatuated, the difgrace of their mifcarriage would 
fall on themfelves alone. But this opinion on the tef 
can never be entertained, by a people free and fpirited, 
and never noted for religious indifference. And there- 
fore, as the General aflembly are to be commended for 
exerting themfelves to deliver our kirk from this con- 
tumelious grievance, it will only be to be lamented, fhould 
not the application be put on the footing of an exp/ana- 
tion inftead of ‘a repeal; and appear before parliament, 
not as the petition of the clergy alone, but fanétioned 
and enforced by the unequivocal concurrence and 
zealous cooperation of the country. 
Canvipvs. 


ee a 


A detached Thought. 


To love to do good is a praife-worthy thing, even when 
the motive for it is not the beft, and always rare, what- 
ever be the motive. It is rare to do good even from va- 
nity or intereft, becaufe vanity and intereft well under- 
ftood, are almoft as rare as virtue. But to love thofe 
to whom we have done good, is a thing perfe&ly natu- 
ral, and in no refpeét praife-worthy: It is a pure effet 
of felf love, ' 
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SoCo ss 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


On Command of ’ Temper. 


Sir, 


CoMMAND of temper is a quality fo exceedinly defira- 
ble, and fo important to happinefs, that every recipe 
for obtaining it, muft be an acceptable donation to the 
public. —— Pleafe take the following. 


Cardinal Alberoni was often fo agitated by Ser 
that he took fteps from the fpur of the occafion, 
thet were ruinous to his mafter and to his country. 
But he had a chaplain, an athletic little man, who was 
well acquainted with public bufinefs, and very much 
attached to his patron ; who, when the Cardinal loft 
himfelf in fary, and was about to act in confequence 
of it, ufed to collar the old gentleman, and tofs him 
into his feat with great rudenefs and violence ; the 
fhock and revulfion of which ufage brought the Cardi- 
nal to his fenfes, after which he proceeded with tolera- 
ble prudence. The Cardinal was fo fenfible of his 
obligations to his chaplain, that he never chofe to be 
without him when he had any bufinefs to tranfa@. 

As many families, as well as individuals, are ruined 
by the effects of unbridled paflion, I beg leave to re- 
commend fome fuch remedy as this, particularly in def- 
perate cafes, 

A ftrong chaplain or butler in noble families, may 
thus, under proper direction, prove an ineftimable 
bleffing ; ; and a ftout Abigail, may render fimilar fer- 
vice to their impetuous mittrefles, efpecially, as in all 
love affairs, I am perfuaded, that a thrafhing or pom- 
melling, may give time for due confideration, and the 
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happy influences of returning reafon, and of the effects 
of an orginal good education. 
I am, Sir, Your humble fervant 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


Aa Sermon. 


‘ 


Naked I came ov? of my mother’s womb, and naked I hall return thi- 
ther. ‘Fob, Chap. 1, Ver. 21, 


In difcourfing from thefe words, I fhall obferve the 
following things : 


Firft, Man’s ingrefs into the world. 
Secondly, His progtefs through the world, 
Thirdly, His egrefs out of the world. , 


To return, 
1. Man’s ingrefs into the world, 
is naked and bare. 
2. His progrefs through the world, 
ts trouble and care. 
3- His egrefs out of the world, 
is, nobody knows where, 


To conclude, 


We fhall be well there, if we do well here, 
And I could tell you no more, were I to preach a 
whole year. 


This very elegant fermon is extraéted from a book 
called the fafhionable tell-tale, by 


Captain FIrExocs, 


Sri 
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Jo the Editor of the Bee. 








S1R; 
I. am forry I have it in my power to. aflure you, that 
the ftory which gave rife to the following lines, is not 
fictitious, but a real fact, that happened in the Ifland of 
Jamaica, not many years ago. The man who perpe- 
trated the deed, a Scotchman too, is, I believe, alive 
in that Ifland at this time. It was the practice of this 
man, from deliberate fyftem, to work out his flaves 
with hard labour ; and when the doétor reported that 
they were no longer able to work, nor any hopes re- 
mained of their recovery, they were ordered to be car- 
ried immediately to the aunch, an inclined plane made 
of feveral boards faftened together, whofe lower extre- 
mity pointed over the edge of a precipice feveral hun- 
dred feet in height, that hung over a deep ravine on 
his plantation. This was, in general, a pretty certain 
launch iuto eternity, though, in the prefent cafe, it failed. 
Nofak had been declared by the Do@or incapable of 
any further fervice, and was ordered, as ufual, to the 
launch. The poor fellow begged hard that he might 
not be carried to the launch, as he faid he was not yet 
dead :—But nothing could prevail with his inhuman 
mafter. Like his fellows, he mutt take his fate; but, 
by a kind of miracle, he efcaped with life, and made a 
fhift to crawl away from the foot of the rocks. Some 
of his black friends fell in with him, had compaffion 
on him, and ufed means for his recovery. Some time 
after, the mercilefs wretch who had caufed him to be laun- 
ched over the precipice, was fomewhat furprized at feeing 
his flave, whom he had believed to be in the other world, 
begging in one of the ftreets of a neighbouring town; 
but had the modeft affurance to with to reclaim him as his 
property. The poor fellow’s ftory, however, prevailed, e- 
ven in the Weft Indies, to make all agree in thinking he 
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had got a full difcharge from his fervice: And the tyrant 
owner feeing the general indignation rifing high again 
him, was glad, at length, to make his efcape from the 
mob as quickly as poflible, though no public vengeance 
overtook him. 

If I thall be told this ftory cannot be true, becaufe 
it is contrary to the laws provided for the fafety of the 
negroes, J anfwer, that I difpute not about the law; 
but that the faé is literally true, I do maintain, and 
am ready to prove it upon the moft undeniable evi- 
dence, fhould it be neceflary—And this I aver, though 
I am no friend to the abolition of the flave-trade. 

The negroes themfelves made up a ballad in their 
own way, which they ufed to fing at their public mer- 

makings, the chorus of which was, 

Mafla, Mafia, no launch,— 

Mafia, no dead yet,—or fomething to that purpofe, 
which I am forry I did not then take down. Thele 
gave rife to the following lines : M. H, 


et 


Tuoves, Sir, I obferve you avoid faying any thing that 
might give rife to jangling dif{putes, yet your having 
inferted a little piece, expreflive of the fentiments of an 
Indian warrior, makes me hope you may alfo admit 
this ftory of a Weft India flave, which happened lately 
to fall in my way. I do not pretend to judge of its 
merit, but leave that to you ; and IJ am, Sir, refpedtfully, 
your’s, 
A Country READER. 
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The Poor Negro Beggar’s Petition and Complaint. 


O Massa, poor negro | ! God Almighty you blefs : 

O Mafla, peor negro: im utmoft diftrefs. 

Much beating, much lafhing, poor Noffak endur’d ; 

No toil, no fubmiffion, good ufage infur’d. 

Provifions were bad ; our allowance was fmall ; 

Hard work ; no relief for poor Noffak at all. 

Sick, fick, and not able to ftand to the hoe ; 

- a up by the doctor, to the launch he mutt go,” 
my mafter, unfeeling, and fent me away, 

Though I pleaded, intreated,—* O let me but fray, 

“© Mafla, no launch, me no dead, me no dead, 

“ No launch, me grow well again, Maifla,” I faid. 

He was deaf to my cries ;—fo dragg’d to the rock, 

From the plank { was launched,—the terrible thock! 

I got faft alleep, but awaking again, 

Alas! I awoke to much forrow and 

My legs they weré broke,—all my tody a bruif*d; 

No hope ; even death to relieve me refus’ds 

Dry bones of poor negrocs were f{catter’d around ; 

“Like me they were launch’d; but fweet death they had found ; 

Had efeaped, exulting, from flavery and pain ; 

Their fpirits high foaring had crofi’d the wide main, 

To vifit the land of their fathers and brothers ; 

To falute the lov’d fouls of their fifters and mothers. 

O death! why fo flow ?—but why fhould I complain, 

Since the launch has releaf*d me from collar and chain *? 

O Maffa, a bit on poor Noffak beftow, 

God Almighty you blefs, no diftrefs may you know. 

Here laid on a dunghill, poor Noffak mutt lie ; 

No eye drops a tear ; no breaft heaves a figh ; 

Bat death fhall releafe me from forrow and pain ; 

Thep my dear native home ¥'ll revifit again. 


* To the iron chain which they wear qpnftantly, a half hundred weight ts appended, to prevent 
their rumning away during the might ; aad the collur has long (pikes raanimg ou: from it Ay every 
direQioa, to prevent their laying doWm thei: heads ‘o reit. 


Vou. III. 
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The Wee Thing ; or Mary of Caftle Cary, an old Scots 


down on yon lea? Crofs’d fhe the mea - dow, ye- 


oe = 


ftreen at the gloaming? Sought fhe the burnie whar flow’rs the haw tree? 


« Her hair it is lint white! her fkin it is milk-white! 
“ Dark is the blue of her faft rolling ee! 

“ Red red her ripe lip is, and fweeter than rofes! 

* Whar could my wee thing wander frae me ?”” 


he 


* I faw na your wee thing, I faw na your ain thing, 
* Nor faw I your true love down by yon lea; 

* But I met my bonny thing late in the gloaming, 

* Down by the burnic whar flow'rs the haw tree.” 
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* Her hair it was lint white, her, fkin it was milk white, 
* Dark was the blue o” her faft rolling ee ! 

* Red war her ripe lips, and fweeter than rofes! 

* Sweet war the kiffes that fhe gae to me!’ 


“ Tt was na my wee thing! it was na mine ain thing! 
“ Tt was na my true love ye met by the tree ' 

* Proud is her leil heart, and modeft her nature, 

* She never loo’d Le-man till ance fhe loo’d me. 


«© Her name it is Mary, fhe’sfrae Castite{Cary, 
“ Aft has the fat, when a bairn, on my knee ! 
“ Fair as your face is, war’t fifty times fairer, 


“ Young bra ? fhe ne’er would gie kiffes to thee !” 
g oraggart gz 


© It was then your Mary, fhe’s frac Castie-Cary, 
* It was then your true love I met by the tree! 

* Proud as her heart is, and modeft her nature, 

* Sweet war the kiffes that fhe. gae to me !’ 


Sair gloom’d his dark brow, blood red his cheek grew, 

Wild flath’d the fire, frae his red rolling ee ; 

“ Ye’s rue fair this morning, your boafts and your fcorning; 
“ Defend ye faufe traitor ; for loudly ye lie! 


* Awa’ wi’ beguiling,’ then cried the youth fmiling ; 
Aff went the bonnet ; the lint-white locks flee ; 

The belted plaid fa’ing, her white bofom thawing, 
Fair ftood the lov’d maid wi’ the dark rolling ee ! 


“ Is it my wee thing? isit mine ain'thing ? 

“ Is it my true love here that fee?” 

* O Jamie! forgie me, yourheart’s conftant to me ; 
* T'll never mair wander, my true love, frae thee.’ 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


To George Dempfter. 


Dempster! thy country’s friend! I call thee mine! 
“ Sweet is the fetting fun of ftormy life,” 
But fweeter yet by far a charming gleam 
Of genial fun to clofe the fummer day. 
Ufetyl, though placid, ig thy fage retreat : 
. J2 
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The ftubborn furrow feels thy plaftic hand, 

‘The fields rejoice to fee their country’s friend, 

And dreffed for thee, put on their beft array ! 

O Dempfter! leave not thy divine retreat, 

Tho’ thoufands call thee to Augufta’s towers, 

Where ends the fret of bufy buftling life, 

Seeking the praife of mountebanks and flaves ? 

See Pitt and Poalteney loft in ather pits, 

And like the waves they leave no traee behind : 

Even Burke himfelf, the Queen of France’s friend, 

Like her has found that beauty will not do, 

Nor words fublime that hide themfelves in heaven. 
ALBANICU:, 


eases mmm 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


Epitaph for Napier of Marchifton. 
No Napier! thou wer’t not that thing, 
The creature of a pageant king, 
Which Britons call a lord ; 
A fquite thou wer’t, but fuch a fquire, 
As might have held Apollo’s lyre, 
And touch’d its nobk ft chord. 


With purple flowers, @ ftrew the grave, 
Ye fons of fcience, where he hes, 

And when ye lightly tread the fod, 

Say, “ Here s the peer was made by God,” 
Who made him great and wife. 


A. L. 
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Written on the blank leaf of a young Lady's mufic-book for with 
the Harpfichord. cling 


Music, ’tis faid, has charms that can impart hi “ 
Exalted pleafures to the human heart; im 
But if to mufic, beauty lends her aid, ed b 
Refiftlefs then appears th’ accomplifhed maid. - ador 
Thus, when alike with niceft fkill and fire, The 
Thy graceful fingers ftrike the trembling lyre, 
Diffolv’d in blifs, we gaze our fouls away, hei 
and yield our hearts to love’s fuperior fway. nels 
° ALexts ja 2 
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Melai, a Conflantinopolitan Tale, concluded from 


€ 39- 

In {pite of the ardbee of my attachment to Gu/manac, I was 
almoft, if not wholly, a ftranger to jealoufy, that fury 
with which love is fo frequently attended. She was not 
only the miftrefs of my heart, but alfo the miftrefs of her 
own freedom, as far at leait, as the cuitoms of the country, 
and the dignity of her exalted ftation would allow. I fre- 
quently permitted fome.of my courtiers to wait upon us at 
our little fuppers, and thus gave them an opportunity of 
feeing my wife : Nay, fo far did I forget the pride of a fo- 
vereign, that I more than once fuffered Ebn Mahmud to fit 
befide us, and to fhare ip our repait. Fool that I was for 
fo doing, did I not know how impoffible it was to behold 
Gulmanac and not to love her ? 

I have never difcovered, whether E42 Mahmud, out of 
fome remains of gratitude and fidelity, might not at firft 
have endeavoured to ftifle thofe pafhons, which foon after 
took poffeffion of his foul. But I difcovered, alas ! too foon, 
that a rival is formidable even to a prince. My vifier, who faw 
no hopes during my reign of being able to pilfer the fairest 

» jewel of my crown, began therefore to meditate the treach- 
erous defign of raifing himfelf to the throne of /ndofan. 
Perhaps he faw fomewhat iv the eyes of Guémanac, which 
intimated too plainly, that fhe would not be averfe to ex- 
change a hufband of my years, for one who was ftill in the 
bloom of youth, or, perhaps, he was too well acquainted 
with the female difpofition, not to be fenfible, that their in- 
clinations follow, for the moit part, the favourites of fortune. 

The whole of his abilities were now exerted to fecure to 
himfelf the affeétions of the people ; and his attempt fuceed- 
ed but too well; for, when I told you juft now that I was 
adored by my fubjects, I {poke only of the greater part of them. 
The vain expeétation of being univerfally beloved, which, 
in any fituation is fufficiently ridiculous, would be the 
height of abfurdity in that of a monarch. The party, which 
jn my cafe were ¢he moft difcontented, confifted chiefly of 
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the military profeffion, which, although the leaft in number, 
was the moft formidable in power. My peaceful government 
gave them no opportunity of enriching their rapacity with 
the {poils of war, which they had fo frequently done-under 
the reign of my father; and they beheld with an indigna- 
tion which they could not conceal, that it was poffible to pro- 
te& by political wifdom, what they imagined could be de- 
fended only by the fword. My treacherous vifier perceiving 
their difcontent, perfuaded them fecretly to petition for 
war, and to demand at the fame time an addition to their 
pay. Both of thefe requefts, by his advice, [ refufed 
but {carcely had I uttered the unforutnate denial, when he 
ftood forth at their head in his native colours, and {poke to 
his fovereign in the tone of a rebel. 

I was now forced by neceflity, however reluctant, to try 
the moft dreadful of ali expedients, the uncertain iflue of a 
civil war. Thofe of my fubjeéts who remained faithful, 
affembled around me in a numerous body, the command of 
which | entrufted to my fon. Twice washe victorious ; 
but in the third engagement he fell. When his body was 
brought to me, I threw myfelf upon it, and indulged in all 
the extravagance of grief, till one of his flaves who was 
the moft in his confidence, endeavoured to comfort me by 
difcovering a circumftance, which added new horrors to my 
unhappy fituation. He brought me fome papers, which 
thewed but teo clearly, that Eén Mahmud had alienated the 
affe&tions of my fon, by reprefenting the dangers to which 
he was expofed from the influence of Ga/manac over his fa- 
ther, and that nothing but their difagreement about 
the partition of the provinces, had hitherto prevented 
his open revolt. He had been compelled by his own 
troops to this laft engagement, and had fallea by the igno- 
rance of one of the enemies, in fpite of the caution of his 
treacherous accomplice, who had exprefsly forbidden his life 
to be taken. 

If the perfidy of my favourite had wounded me deeply, 
what muft I have fuffered from the fate of my fon, and 
from the refle€tion, that his fate was.no more than he de- 
ferved. I now at laft took up arms myfelf. My people ap- 
peared tranfported to fee me at their head. My forces were 
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far fuperior to thofe of the rebels; and the next engagement 
promifed to be decifive. 

As I was inflamed with rage, and Ebn Mahmud with 
love, our armies were not long of being brought to aétion. 
The right wing, which I led, was already victorious, and{the 
left was commanded by Mir Narkuii, an officer illuftrious 
for his military achievements, whom my father had once 
reluctantly fentenced to death, and who had obtained his 
pardon at my interceflion. Whom could I have trufted 
with more confidence, than a man who was indebted to me 
for his life ; and yet he betrayed me. In the heat of the 
engagement, he went over to the enemy, accompanied by 
the greateft part of his troops. The reft of that divifion 
naturally fled ; my victorious band fell into diforder, and I 
was thrown, in the fpace of a few minutes, from power and 
greatnefs, down to milery and flight. 

I flew in diftra@tion to the tent of Gu/manac, and ~ treat- 
ed her to fet herfelf upon the fwifteft of my horfes, 
and follow me immediately to the next fortrefs. “ I know, 
faid I, that captivity and death muft be our fate; but let 
us at leaft die as we have lived.” The traitrefs advifed me 
to fubmit to the conqueror, promifed, herfelf, to fupplicate 
his mercy ; promifed,—but why thould I repeat what the 
promifed ? it is enough that I clearly faw her infidelity. 
And now my rage could no longer be reftrained. I drew 
forth my dagger, and would have pierced her to the heart, 
but her thrieks brought fome of my officers to her affiftance, 
and I faw for the firft time, that I was no longer the mo- 
narch, before whom all was obedience and fubmiffion. He 
who the day before had incurred my difpleafure, and againit 
whom I had raifed my arm, would have received his fate 
from ten daggers at once ; but now my hand was feifed and 
the weapon forced from it, while the infamous woman ef- 
caped with impunity. All was indeed concealed under the 
mafk of perfuafion ; every thing wore as yet the appearance 
of fubjeétion ; but I faw too clearly through the thin difguile, 
and confided no longer in any one around me. 

Meffenger after meflenger arrived to inform me of the 


f complete flight of my army, and of Ein Mabmud’s ap- 
; proach. I threw myielf immediately upon the fwifteft of 


my horfes, and commanded thofe who full loved me to fal- 
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low. Out of a hundred thoufand, fearcely fifty obeyed. The 
fortrefs into which I intended to throw mylelf was diftant 
more than a day’s journey ; a foreft lay between, and night 
was approaching. We rode as if death had purfued us: 
we reached the foreft, and it was now midnight: our horfes 
failed us, and we were obliged to ftop. I now reckoned 
the number of my companions, and the fifty had dwindled 
into ten. The others had either been kept back by fa- 
tigue, or had altered their minds, and thought it better to 
return. I fmiled feverely, but faid not a word; I threw 
myfelf on the grafs, and my attendants around me: My bo: 
fom was filled with rage and vexation, with refentment 
jealoufy and hatred of life. But fatigue was ftronger than 
all my paffions ; and I had not lain long till I fell afleep. 
When I awaked after a few hours, by the glimmering of 
the moon, } perceived that I was alone ; how my atten. 
dants ftole away I know not ; at a little diftance grazed my 
horfe, and at my feet lay my dog. 

It is now too long fince I have entertained you with 


nothing but the bafenefs and treachery of unworthy creas: 


tures ; I rejoice that it is now at laft in my power to mens 
tion one of a very different kind ; but in order that you 
may the better underftand what follows, I muft firft give 
you the hiftory of my dog. 

Of allthe different forts of hunting, f had hitherto encou- 
raged only that of the tyger, becaufe 1 eiteemed it the mott 
ufeful to my fubjefts. I obferved in one of thefe expedi- 
tions, a very young, but valiantdog, who was torn and lying 
in his own blood, and I flew the tyger at the very moment 
in which he was about to finifh his foe. The poor animal 
howled in my face ; I ordered him immediately to be taken 
up ; and as I was always accuftomed, on fuch occafions, to 
carry about with me an admirable balfam, I poured a few 
drops of it into the wounds of the dog: The alleviation of 
pain which followed in confequence, made him change his 
howl into a gentle whimper, during which he gratefully 
licked my hand. 

I repeated my orders that he fhould be particularly taken 
care of: the dog accordingly recovered; and as I had often 
inquired after him, they brought him to me as foon as he 
was healed. He knew me immediately; and as if he had 
been fenfible that I alone was the preferver of his life, he 
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fawoed upon me with fo much affection, that from that mo- 
ment he became my favourite. It would indeed have been 
nest to impoflible to take him again from me while he was 
alive, fo great was the zeal and ‘attachment which, he fhewed 
for me. By day he was my companion, and at night my 
guard. He had followed me every where both to the 
battle andin my flight; and him I found ftill befide me, when 
all the world had betrayed and forfaken me. 

Whatever you may think of it, I blufh not to acknow- 
ledge, that he who was formerly the monarch of Jndofan, now 
kifled and embraced his only faithful friend with more real 
affection, than he could poffibly have done to him who 
hould have reftored him to his kingdom and his throne. 
I then fprung to my horfe, and purfued my flight ; but it 
was no longer dire¢ted to the fortrefs, the gates of which 
would have been fhut againit me. " 

It may perhaps appear incredible, that a fingle fugitive 
hhould be able to efcape unknown and undifcovered, ia the 
midit of a land full of commotion and difquiet. But I had 
chofen, when I firft determined upon flight, an attire and atur- 
ban of the meaneft appearance ; my horfe, though deficient 
neither in ftrength nor {wiftnefs, was far from being remark~- 
able for the beauty of his form; and above all, I was protected 
‘by him, whofe power, wherever it is inclined to fave, can 
ftrike with blindnefs the hoftile eye, and wither into weak- 
nefs the hoftile arm. 

My. intention was to efcape into Perfia; and I was now 
abot twenty miles from the borders, when I reached at 
night-fall a farm-houfe, and begged for lodging, which’ was 
immediately granted. I fat down to table and pretended 
to eat ; but there entered foon after a young foldier, who 
was juft returned home from the army, and, as I learned 
foon after, was the fon of my hoft. He was naturally re- 
ceived with the higheft exultation, and afked immediately 
how every thing went, how he had fared, and what party. 
he had taken; what the new monarch was doing, and what 
was become of his unhappy predecefflor. Thefe, and a 
thoufand other queftions crowded upon him before he had 
time to reply. He was one of thofe, who, in the 
midft of the battle had gone over to Eba Mabmud, 
heZextolled to the utmoft the clemency of the conqueror, 
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and faid, that a province would be the reward of my head 
I was fitting by chance in fuch a fituation, that he could 
not at firft get a view of my face : of this he appeared to be 
very defirous ; and after he had fucceeded, he and his’ f& 
ther whifpered together for fome minutes. 

I heard indeed but a few words; but of thefe few, fai. 
ous was one; andfoon after, he went away. This, you m 
fuppofe, was fufficient to alagm me: I pretended to be drow. 
fy, and feifed on fome pretext to get out once more-before | 
went to bed. I hafted into the garden, which was behind 
the houfe, where I found my horfe faftened to a tree. 1 
loofed him immediately, fet myfelf wpon him, jumped in'a 
moment over the little hedge, and fprung read with the 
fwiftnefs of an arrow. 

I had fcarcely proceeded a hundred fteps, when I heard 
fomebody calling me back; aad after I had run abouts 
quarter of #h hour, I faw behind me, by the light of the 
modh, fomething at a diftance which appeared to me in 
motion. I edtid no longer dowbt that I was ‘purfued; 
but I trufted fo my horfe, and I was not deceived; for 
I foon after Toft fight of my purfuers. I rode, or rather 
flew the whole night, avoiding always the public ways: but 
{ foon difcovered that I had avoided them too mach ; for I 
found myfelf, at the return of day-light, in the midit of a 
extenfive field of fand. I was concerned for my horfe, but 
ftill more fo for my life ; and therefore continued to fpat 
him forward tifl about noon, when the heat was moft power- 
fal ; he funk down exhaufted with wearinefs and hunger, 
without a pofhibility of rifing again. 

“ Thou too, Fexelaimed, haft forfaken me,” while Iun- 
tied the girth and thé reins of fhe bridle : “ Poor creature, 
at leaft'thy ‘inclinations did not fail fooner than thy ftrength: 
oh! that the mfamous wretches who furrounded ‘me, had 
fulfilled theit duty but half fo well.” I quitted him with 
tears; and if it could have helped him, I willingly would 
have parted with one of miy arms. For myfelf, there was 
now no where either hope or confolation. 

I now continued my flight on foot ; but was conftrained 
by the craving call of neceffity to flop at the next village 
that I faw. Here I purchafed fome provifions, gave 

myfelf out for a merchant who had been pillaged by 
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wbbers, and inquired which was the road to Perfas 
The anfwer was, that there were two ways; one of them 
public and well frequented, the other much neater, but 
lonefome and dangerous, becaufe it was eafy to wander 
into the deferts, a fmall part of which I had already 

e over. I chofe, as you may imagine, the latter way, 
and found myfelf, at the clofe of the third day, in the 
very fituation of which I had been warned. 

Sufficiently dreadful muft be the condition of any man 
inadefert, far from human habitation ; without a guide, and 
without provifions; without knowledge, and without hope : 
what then muft be that of a prince, brought up with 
delicacy, and foftened by good fortune, accuftomed ne- 
ver to think of mifery, and never accuftomed to hear of 
want ? I continued, however, my tirefome journey for the 
face of a day and anight longer. ‘Then indeed, my 
frength was at an end; but the end of the defert was 
far diftant. 

The fun was now fetting; his retreat was accompanied 
by no mufic of the birds, for nothing near me was alive 
but my dog. It was followed by the falling of no dew, 
for all around me was burning fand. I threw myfelf in 
defpair upon one of the hillocks: “‘ Here will I lie, for 
why fhould I go farther? Here will I flumber the fleep 
tternal.”” My dog now crawled towards me, looked in 
my face, and beganto whimper. He had eat nothing fince 
the day before, when I had faithfully thared with him 
the lait of my provifion. I now hung over him and wept, 
froking him tenderly, and crying out “ How willingly 
would I feed thee, had I but only a morfel to myfelf.” Asif 
he had underftood the words which I uttered, as if he could 
interpret the tear in my eye, he looked at me fteadily, lick- 
td me once more, then fuddenly fprung up and difappeared. 

It may perhaps feem incredible, that of all the trials 
which I fuffered either before or fince, this was one which 
affected me moft deeply; this was the only ane which total- 
ly overwhelmed me. ‘ He too at lait,”’ I exclaimed in an 
agony ; my feelings overpowered me, and I funk under 
them, and loft at once both fenfibility and {peech. How 
long I lay in this fituation, is not poflible precifely to 
fay. It muft however have continued for fome hsurs ; for 
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day-light was again beginning to appear, when a whimper. 
ing, a tugging, and a fcratching awakened me. T opened 
with difficulty my heavy eyes, and beheld again my te, 
turning friend. His mouth was bloody, and’ at my feet lay 
an animal of a fpecies with which I was entirely ‘unac- 
quaintéd ; which, however, a good deal refembled 2 coney, 
When he faw me awake, he whimpered foftly once ‘more, 
and taking it up, laid it in my bofom. I thall not here fay 
@ word of my feelings ; I {peak at prefent.to a man, whole 
eye teftifies fyfficiently how his heart is affected. 

This which he offered me was no royal banquet ; but 
none of thofe which I had formerly tafted, amid all the pomp 
and fplendor of luxury, appeared to me fo excellent, or refreth. 
ed me fo much, as this {mall morfel of raw flefh. I conti- 
nued my pilgrimage ; and in the afternoon found myfelf on 
a road which was fomewhat frequented: at the end of the 
day I was on Perfian ground, and early next morning en- 
tered a fmall town, where an hofpitable old man gave me 
entertainment. ‘The money which I had would have only 
been fufficient to bear my expences for two days; I there. 
fore embraced the firft opportunity to retire into the remoteft 
corner of the houfe, and there, although not without relu@- 
ance and regret, broke the leaft of the jewels from my fa- 
ther’s ring. The price which I received for it, carried me 
to I/pahan. I travelled thither in company with:a caravan, 
or rather indeed under their proteétion ; for fuch was my 
melancholy, that during the whole journey I fcarcely utter- 
ed a hundred words, anfwered only in monofyllables, and 
never afked a queftion myfelf. 

When at laft we reached /pahan, we found the ftreets crowd- 
ed and full of confufion ; my companions inquired into the 
caufe of the tumult; but before they had time to be informed 
of the matter, I faw it too clearly, with my own eyes I faw it, 
and had occafion for all my refolution, to prevent the emotions 
I felt from betraying me. The caufe of the tumult was 
nothing more than the entrance of the ambaflador of the 
ufurper of my throne. He rode on the elephant which | 
_ had been accuftomed to ufe, and he himfelf had been on¢ 
ef my favourites. How often had he fworn to me inviola 
bje fidelity; and now he came to folicit my death, 
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What I fufpected came to pafs. Contrary to the common 
policy of princes, I had formerly fupported the king of 
Perfa, when in imminent danger of being driven from his 










my re, 

feet lay] throne. This however was now forgotten, and the de- 
Y unac.| mands of the conqueror readily complied with. It was in- 
2 coney, | timated immediately by public proclamation, that an im- 
¢ more, menfe fum of money would be the price of my head ; and a 
here fay | defcription of my perfon was added, fo particular, that eve- 





ry one muft have known me at firft fight, provided my ap- 
pearance-had continued the fame. But however exactly 
my picture had been drawn, there was one circumftance of 
no {mall importance, which lucklily was not, nor could not 
be attended to ; the alteration, which, in this interval, my 
misfortunes had occafioned.. The man, whofe necefli- 
ties had reduced him fo low, that he was fupported only by 
his faithful dog, could refemble but little the vanquithed 
monarch. I remained therefore at J/pahan a whole month 
in fecurity, and from thence continued my journey at lei- 














re only f fure, until at lait I reached Conflantinople. Here I purchaf- 
there. § ed a folitary manfion, and have now lived for fixteen years, 
‘moteft § far from the dangerous fociety of men. My parfimonious 
relu@. § way of living required but little, and that little my ring 
my fa-§ has fupplied. I have never demeaned myfelf by atking af- 
ied me § fiftance, nor have I ever regretted the lofs of my crown. 
ravan,§ I never complained of my prefent fituation, nor did I ever 
as my § again thed a fingle tear, till yefterday, that my companion, 





my friend, and my preferver, my faithful Murckim, at laft 
forfook me. I was robbed of him by age; and fuch was 
his affection, that even to the laft he licked my hand, and 
it feemed as if he expired with reluétance, only becaufe 
he was parted from me. 

My hiftory now approaches to a clofe: out of eleven 
ftones which were once in my ring, two ef the moft valua- 
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tions § ble yet remain. For the few days which I have now to 
was live, the leaft of thefe two will be more than fufficient, 
f the Take then the other ; and let your chiffel be employed in 
ich I commemorating the virtues of a faithful creature, who, 
| ong though only a dog, you will furely acknowledge. to be more 
iola, worthy of that honour than many conquerors and heroes. 





During this relation, which the tone of the fpeaker made 
guch more.interefting than it can be rendered to a reader, 
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the eyes of the artift melting into tears, more than once 
teftified what were his emotions. When Me/ai had now 
finithed, Me/onion began,—Oh monarch ! 

Melar. Monarch no more ; I am only an old man. 

Melonion. Noble, generous, godlike old man, how deeply 
has thy fate affeéted me ; with what warmth and finceri 
doI thank you, for refolving to intruft to my flender abilities, 
a tatk, which at firft indeed appeared to be degrading, but 
which I now confider as of more dignity, than that of com. 
memorating many princes. Two requefts you muft how. 
ever grant me. 

Melati: (Smiling.) Two for one: well, what are they ? 

Melonion. Keep your jewel. Fortune has already fufi. 
ciently enriched me; and I can eafily afford to fpend fome 
of my time, in working entirely for my own {fatisfaétion, 
This was my firft requeft, and here is my fecond ; however 
well grounded may be your hatred of mankind, carry it not, 
I befeech you, fo far, as to difbelieve entirely in human vir- 
tue. What inftin@, without the affiftance of reafon, fo fre- 
quently produces among the inferior animals, refleétion 
and feeling, however feldom, will furely fometimes effed 
among ourfelves. I have indeed no crown to offer you, as 
an atonement for the one which you have loft ; but the laf 
and fevereft of all your loffes, the lofs of a friend, I may be 
able to fupply. 

Melai. You? 


Melonion. Yes; abandon your folitude, and truft yourfelf 
tome. In my houfe you thall always be matter ; nay more, 
vou fhall be my father and my king; and then yon can be- 
uold with your own eyes; the gradual progre{s of that mo- 
nument, from which your favourite is to receive immortali- 
ty 


The fource from which this hiftory was drawn begins here 
unfortunately to fail. It is only added:in a few words, that 
the old man, after many denials, at laft refolved to pafs his 
life with Me/onton ; that he never had any reafon to repent 
his refolution ; and that a beautiful monument of the finett 
alabafter, was ereéted tothe memory of his faithful dog. To 
moft of thofe however, by whom it was beheld, the meaning 
aad intention of it muft have been totally a fecret, although, 
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“fer the death of the venerable monarch, we may fuppofe 
that his hiftory would no longer be concealed. 

It is more than probable that this monument was remain- 
ing at the time that Con/antinaple was taken by the Tur&s. 









deeply What might afterwards become of it I know not, although 
acerity § | would not abfolutely difcourage my readers from hoping, 
ilities, I that fo precious a fpecimen of fculpture may fill exif in 
8» but f fome negleGted corner, where fome future traveller may 






f com. 


. perhaps light upon it, and reftore it to the curiofity of the 
how. 


admirers of art, and to the tears and enthufiafm of the lov- 
ersof virtue. 
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tion, | Remarks on Some Englifh Plays, from-Mifcellanies in 
pu profe and verfe. 
not, 
1 Vir- 
Pom Mahomet the ime: Mages, from Voltatre. . 
eG | Tus collection is wretched, but fuited to the tafte of thofe gentlemen 
. alled bookfellers. 1 give it a place in my collection, only as a patch to 
tat Shakefpeare, and a monument (may it . fhort oone of bad — 
: From this hard cenfure,1 mean to except the Siege of Damafcus. It 
y be | fome merit ; and thete is indulgence enough in this admiflion ; perhaps , 
the beft critics may blame it. But to proceed, as to the merits of the 
: play in queftion, Monfieur Voltaire could not abide Shakefpeare, which 
isnot furptifing. They were moft perfe& oppofites, asa man of pro- 
rfelf 
ore, found abilities and wildom, is capri to pleafant 7; ye 1 pt A | 
total want of genius, and even of tafte and propriety for tragic ¢ 
be- fl fition, is vcturitable in every line of this piece ; yet it has a great run at 
mo- London. The general admiration of this, aud many other dramatic 
ali- pieces of the fame caft, affords full proof that we are degenerate and ftu- 
| pid. Douglas, the fingle good tragedy of this age, was at firit rejected 
it at London. Mahomet, Barbaroffa, ts’c. toc. live and flourifh there. 
14 The Siege of Damafcus, a Tragedy, by Hughes. 


Tue epilogue, fpoken by Mr. Wilks, is filly, and very like thofe in 
vey peo = s The fe Br fpoken by Lord Sandwich, is finely 
poetical, and worthy of the occafion, and the actors. 

The play, indeed, is fitter for fuch occafional performance, than com~- 
mon exhibition on the public theatse, havinz various beauties, and great 
unperfections. 


-nt 
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The Chriftian Hero, a Tragedy, by Lillo. 
‘Tue compofition of this play is as full af dullnefs and abfurdity as Ma- 
hémet, and lefs interefting in the plot. 


Lady Fane Gray, a Tragedy, by Rowe. 
1 cannor read an hiftorical play, without thinking of a cotmparifon with 
Shakefpeare, by whom the characters of nature are perfectly preferved, 
and yet raifed above the pitch of nature, by the force of a great and 
inimitable genius. 


Don Sebaftian King of Portugal, a Tragedy, by 
Dryden. 
Tuts play is full of abfurdities and unnatural flights ; yet we may dif. 
tinguifh them as'the abfurdities of a poet and “a man of genius, unlike 
the nonfenfe of the moderns. .The moral is rigorous indeed. 


Fane Shore, @ Tragedy, by Rowe. 
How ftrangely different is the Gloucefter of Shakefpeare from the Glou- 
cefter of Rowe. An audience of true judgment and tafte, could not 
bear this comparifon on the fame theatre. 


- 

The Country Wife, a Comedy, by Wycheriey. 
Tuere are wit, humour, eafy and lively converfation, variety of cha- 
raéter, and pleafing adventure in this’ play. But there is a very unpar- 
donable want of ‘delicacy and decency. A lewd young fellow gains full 
credit to a report, that he had, by a fafhionable misfortune, loft his vi- 
rility. By this means, he cuckolds all the hufbands, and lies with all 
the women of the drama. There are, however, weak fcenes in the 
play, improbabilitics, and, I think, the chara@ters both of Pinchwife 
and Sparkifh are outré. 


To make a dance of cuckolds at the end of this play, is a judicious 
condu@ in the author, but a fhameleis exhibition on a public theatre. 


Erratum iu this Number, p. 66. 


- Iw the mufic, laft note but one, tenor, for G read E. It is requefted 
this may be corrected by che pen. 





